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The  Tunnel  At  The  End  Of  The  Tunnel 


by  Edward  F.  Snyder 
(FCNL  Executive  Secretary) 

In  Cambodia  everyone  has  lost  and 
no  one  has  won. 

Cambodia  now  suffers  the  ravages 
of  war  and  has  lost  effective  control 
of  much  of  its  territory  to  the  Viet¬ 
namese — either  from  the  North  or 
the  South.  Ancient  ethnic  antago¬ 
nisms  have  been  aroused  with  disas¬ 
trous  consequences. 

The  Saigon  government  finds  the 
battlefield  and  the  area  to  be  "paci¬ 
fied"  enlarged  while  its  political  dif¬ 
ficulties  at  home  are  unresolved,  and 
its  relations  with  its  new  "client" 
Cambodia  are  delicate  and  dan¬ 
gerous. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  Pro¬ 
visional  Revolutionary  Government 
(DRVN-PRG)  have  had  many  bases 
destroyed  and  their  supply  lines  se¬ 
riously  disrupted. 

The  U.S.  has  extended  the  war 
and  pushed  the  DRVN-PRG  forces 
deep  into  Cambodia.  Despite  the 
June  30  withdrawal  date,  U.S.  forces 
may  find  it  necessary  to  strike  again 
or  ultimately  occupy  much  of  Cam¬ 
bodia. 

At  home,  Americans  have  been 
set  against  Americans,  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  disrupted,  the  economy 
suffering,  and  the  President  has  lost 
the  confidence  of  much  of  Congress 
and  the  public. 

The  prospects  for  peace  have  been 
complicated.  The  U.S.  is  now  relying 
on  Saigon  to  maintain  the  Lon  Nol 
government  in  Cambodia.  But  this 

strengthens  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
the  South  Vietnamese,  Thieu  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  is  already  a  major 
stumbling  block  to  a  negotiated  set¬ 
tlement  at  Paris. 


Now,  also,  any  settlement  must 
find  some  compromise  between  con¬ 
tending  Cambodian  groups.  The 
hawks  are  reportedly  strengthened 
in  Hanoi  and  Peking,  and  a  concili¬ 
atory  role  for  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  seriously  compromised. 

The  processes  of  international  law 
have  been  set  back  by  the  failure  of 
the  DRVN-PRG  forces  to  leave  or 
reduce  their  presence  in  Cambodia 
on  request,  and  by  the  U.S. -South 
Vietnamese  invasion  of  Cambodia 


E.  F.  Snyder  spent  two  weeks  in  Cambodia 
in  May  for  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  reviewing  the  situation  and  ex- 
pioring  refugee  and  medicai  needs. 

This  was  his  15th  trip  to  Cambodia  which 
he  visited  often  as  Quaker  International 
Representative  in  S.E.  Asia  1967-9. 

On  this  trip  he  also  talked  with  French 
schoiars  in  Paris  and  renewed  contacts  in 
Saigon  and  Singapore. 

Because  of  the  severe  drug  shortage  in 
Cambodia,  he  arranged  an  emergency  AFSC 
shipment  of  $2,500  in  medicines  and  drugs 
to  the  Cambodian  Red  Cross  for  use  by  the 
Vietnamese  refugees  and  civiiian  patients  in 
Cambodian  hospitais. 


without  permission  or  invitation  from 
the  Cambodian  government. 

Since  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968  it 
has  been  apparent  that  a  military  vic¬ 
tory  by  either  side  is  impossible,  and 
that  a  stalemate  exists. 

Further  military  action  has  only 
confirmed  that  fact,  complicated  the 
task  of  peacemaking,  and  caused  un¬ 
told  suffering  for  the  people  of  In¬ 
dochina. 

The  only  constructive  hope  from 
the  Cambodian  adventure  is  that  it 
will  drive  home  this  point  and  act  as 
a  catalyst  for  a  final  settlement. 

Cambodia,  Chief  Loser 

After  five  years  of  peace  in  the 
midst  of  the  maelstrom,  Cambodia 
has  become  a  major  battleground  in 
the  Vietnamese  civil  war, 

A  martial  spirit  pervades  Phnom 
Penh.  Khaki  uniforms  and  guns, 
many  from  the  U.S.,  are  everywhere. 
While  returning  troops  cheer  du¬ 
bious  battlefield  victories,  there  are 
few  smiles  in  the  hospitals  overflow¬ 
ing  with  civilian  and  military  casu¬ 
alties. 

Cambodia's  Vietnamese  residents, 
some  7%  of  its  population,  have  been 
persecuted  for  alleged  Vietcong  sym¬ 
pathies.  Massacres  of  Vietnamese 
civilians  by  Cambodian  soldiers  are 
well  documented,  though  stoutly 
denied  by  Cambodian  officials. 

All  Vietnamese  were  fired  from 
government  jobs.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  them  have  been  herded  into  "re¬ 
groupment  centers"  where  they  have 
stayed  for  weeks  under  nearly  in¬ 
tolerable  conditions  because  they 
feared  to  leave  and  face  the  hostile 
attitudes  of  the  Khmer  populace. 

The  70,000  now  in  these  centers 
find  themselves  pawns  in  negotia- 
Continued  on  page  2 
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tions  between  Saigon  and  Phnom 
Penh  and  their  fate  is  uncertain. 

Ironically^  the  strongly  anti¬ 
communist  Saigon  government  has 
become  the  chief  protector  of  these 
alleged  Vietcong  sympathizers. 

It  has  received  more  than  68,000 
and  found  few  security  risks  among 
them.  The  Lon  Nol  government  has 
sensed  its  mistake  and  is  trying  to 
reverse  its  anti- Vietnamese  policy, 
but  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  erase 
the  memory  of  the  past  two  months. 

The  new  Cambodian  government 
which  came  to  power  on  a  surge  of 
anti- Vietnamese  sentiment  now  finds 
itself  dependent  on  Saigon  for  its 
very  survival.  Cambodians  had 
hoped  for  American  protection,  not 
that  of  their  ancient  foe. 

Sentiment  against  South  Vietnam¬ 
ese  forces  is  growing  in  Phnom  Penh. 
Rumors  of  robbery,  murder  and  rape 
abound.  Their  behavior  is  compared 
unfavorably  with  DRVN-PRG  forces. 

Meanwhile  Vietnamese  refugees 
carry  stories  of  Cambodian  massacres 
and  mistreatment  to  South  Vietnam. 
Ethnic  hostilities  are  thus  proving 
stronger  than  ideological  or  national 
considerations,  and  may  ultimately 
play  a  decisive  role  in  future  events 
in  the  Indochina  war. 

The  reasons  why  Cambodian  Pres¬ 
ident  Sihanouk  was  deposed  are  still 
much  debated.  His  policy  had  been 
moving  steadily  pro-West  in  the  past 
year.  When  he  was  ousted  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Moscow  and  Peking 
to  urge  them  to  end  DRVN-PRG  use 
of  border  areas. 

But  there  were  also  accumulated 
grievances  about  internal  policies  by 
the  army,  economic  interests  and  the 
academic  community. 

These  are  urban  groups  primarily, 
and  the  change  of  government  has 
been  well  received  by  many  in  Phnom 
Penh.  But  it  is  not  widely  accepted 
in  the  countryside  where  Prince 
Sihanouk  still  retains  wide  support. 

Yet  under  the  new  government, 
corruption  has  not  noticeably  abated. 
The  weak  economic  system  is  now 
reeling  under  the  impact  of  mobiliza¬ 
tion  and  loss  of  foreign  exchange 
from  rubber  and  tourism,  as  well  as 
forced  emigration  of  skilled  Viet¬ 
namese  artisans  and  mechanics.  And 
many  students  who  wanted  jobs  and 
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responsibility  now  find  themselves  in 
the  army. 

The  extent  of  the  U.S.  role  is  still 
not  clear.  For  years,  U.S.  Special 
Forces  have  trained  and  paid  ethnic 
Cambodians  bom  in  South  Vietnam 
in  the  Khmer  Serai  and  Khmer  Krom 
forces.  Within  the  past  year,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  troops  reportedly 
"rallied"  to  the  Cambodian  Army 
where  they  presumably  have  become 
an  important  element  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  it. 

The  presence  of  U.S.  troops  in 
Vietnam  and  Thailand  undoubtedly 
provided  a  strong  background  ele¬ 
ment  in  encouraging  the  Cambodian 
Army  to  help  depose  Sihanouk. 

And  it  seems  nearly  incredible  that 
the  weak  35,000-man  Cambodian 
Army  would  have  challenged  the 
60,000  battle-hardened  DRVN-PRG 
forces  that  Cambodian  officials 
claimed  were  within  its  borders,* 
without  some  assurances,  expressed 
or  implied,  that  the  U.S.  would  come 
to  its  aid  with  arms,  advisors  or 
troops. 

Saigon.  More  Repression 

In  Saigon  I  found  a  sense  of  hope¬ 
lessness  and  helplessness.  A  year 
ago  there  was  hope  of  peace.  Now 
the  war  seems  interminable. 

The  repression  of  the  Thieu  regime 
increases.  Student  leaders  who  call 
for  peace  are  tortured,  then  released 
in  order  to  intimidate  others. 


“Th«  100  BIggatt  Panlagon  Coniraclora,”  and  100 
univarsitiaa  and  rataarch  firms  involvad  with  Pan* 
tagon  Rasaarch  S  Davalopmant.  Sand  15d  to  FCNL, 
for  lists. 


But  opposition  continues  to  grow 
among  the  courageous  young  people. 
Buddhist  monks  protest  and  some 
are  killed.  Censorship  continues;  the 
entire  day's  edition  is  confiscated  if 
the  censor  disapproves  of  some  anti¬ 
government  article  or  comment. 

Even  war  veterans  demonstrate 
against  the  government.  And  Thieu 
is  now  criticized  for  cooperating 
with  the  anti-Vietnamese  Cambo¬ 
dian  government. 

Deputy  Ly  Quy  Chung  says  that 
relations  between  Thieu  and  his  non- 
Communist  opposition  "have  never 
been  as  difficult  and  tense  as  now." 

Important  municipal  and  provin¬ 
cial  elections  take  place  in  June  and 

(*U.S.  sources  put  the  figure  at  20-40,000.) 


Senatorial  elections  in  September. 
But  there  is  a  feeling  that,  at  least 
outside  Saigon,  the  government  will 
rig  them  in  its  favor. 

Vietnamese  who  have  supported 
continued  American  presence  in 
South  Vietnam  are  increasingly  say¬ 
ing  that  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  is  the  only  way  to  force  Thieu 
to  liberalize  his  regime  and  bring 
about  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
war. 

Which  Way  Out? 

U.S.  policy  aimed  at  maintaining 
the  present  military,  anti-Communist 
government  in  Saigon  guarantees  war 
in  Indochina  for  another  generation. 

U.S.  policy  makers  argue  they  will 
not  "impose  a  peace"  on  the  Viet¬ 
namese.  But  they  are  now  imposing 
a  war  on  that  unhappy  land. 

Without  the  huge  American  mili¬ 
tary  presence,  the  Thieu  government, 
which  represents  only  the  extreme 
right  wing  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
political  spectrum,  could  not  survive. 

Rapid  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops 
is  the  only  course  which  will  allow 
the  Vietnamese  themselves  to  sort 
out  their  own  political  future,  hope¬ 
fully  in  the  context  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  at  Paris. 

But  even  more  fundamental  solu¬ 
tions  are  necessary  if  the  world  is 
to  reverse  the  present  slow  slide  to¬ 
ward  nuclear  holocaust. 

There  must  be  U.S.  rapprochement 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
must  be  an  end  to  the  arms  race 
which  is  now  consuming  vast  re¬ 
sources  needed  for  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  development — development 
which  aids  the  masses  of  the  people, 
not  the  elite.  There  must  be  a  re¬ 
vitalization  of  the  UN  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  effective  international  law  and 
government. 

These  are  revolutionary  goals  in 
today's  world.  They  can  be  achieved 
only  by  the  clear  thinking  and  vision 
of  a  new  generation  of  leaders  willing 
to  abandon  the  outworn  institutions 
and  policies  of  the  past. 

A  beginning  can  be  made  in  the 
United  States  on  November  3,  gen¬ 
eral  election  day. 


"Search  for  Paaca  in  lha  Middle  Eaat,”  a  atudy 
prepared  by  a  group  of  U.8.,  British,  and  Canadian 
Quakars.  (754)  AFSC,  160  N.  15th,  Phila.,  Pa.,19012. 
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UN-25 ...  ACTION  RATHER 

by  Robert  H.  Cory 


"On  the  eve  of  its  25th  Birth¬ 
day  the  United  Nations  stands 
long  on  promise  but  short  on 
performance  .  .  .  Although  we 
have  played  a  major  role  in  the 
founding  of  this  organization 
and  its  subsequent  experience, 
our  policies  have  encouraged 
little  real  growth  in  the  United 
Nations  .  .  .  We  have  extolled 
the  virtues  of  international  co¬ 
operation  . . .  while  withholding 
from  the  United  Nations  the 
full  measure  of  political  sup¬ 
port  which  the  organization 
needed  in  order  to  become  an 
effective  instrument  of  peace 
and  progress  in  the  world  com¬ 
munity  .  .  ."  (To  Save  Succeed¬ 
ing  Generations,  Report  of  Reps. 
Dante  Fascell,  Fla.,  and  J.  Irving 
Whalley,  Pa.,  House  of  Reps. 
#91-837) 


1970  is  hardly  a  time  for  a  gala 
25th  Birthday  Party  for  the  UN.  In 
the  atmosphere  of  crisis  at  home  and 
abroad  the  greatest  gift  to  the  UN 
would  be  a  re-ordering  of  the  prior¬ 
ities  of  our  nation.  If  1970  should 
mark  a  major  escalation  of  the  arms 
race  and  a  deeper  commitment  to  a 
destructive  and  a  morally  indefen¬ 
sible  war  in  Indochina  the  year  might 
go  down  in  history  as  an  anniversary 
of  failure  and  disillusionment. 

The  Launching  of  the  UN  Second 
Decade  of  Development,  1970-1980, 
must  be  a  time  of  commitment  of 
resources  to  lessen  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  nations. 

Partners  in  Development,  (Praeger 
Paperbacks,  $2.50)  the  report  by  an 
international  panel  chaired  by  Lester 
Pearson,  former  Canadian  Prime 
Minister,  stresses  bold  steps  to  re¬ 
verse  a  trend  toward  stagnation  in 
the  developing  nations.  (See  FCNL 
Newsletter,  Feb.  1970). 

In  July,  a  World  Youth  Assembly, 
sponsored  by  the  UN  will  provide  a 
voice  for  representatives  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  majority  of  the  world's  people.  If 
this  event  is  to  have  meaning,  nations 
must  cooperate  in  specific  UN  pro¬ 
grams  for  involving  young  people  in 
a  world-wide  effort  for  peace  and 
social  justice. 


THAN  RHETORIC 

CongreM  Searches  Initiatives 

It  is  in  this  context  of  world  crises 
that  the  Sub-committee  on  "Interna¬ 
tional  Organizations  and  Move¬ 
ments"  of  the  U.S.  House  is  under¬ 
taking  a  serious  but  unpublicized  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  past,  present  and 
future  of  the  United  Nations  system. 
On  May  12  FCNL  and  AFSC  pre¬ 
sented  testimony  by  Robert  Cory. 

The  testimony  stressed  the  urgency 
of  ending  the  Indochina  War  and  of 
checking  the  nuclear  arms  race  so 
that  priority  can  be  given  to  peace¬ 
making.  Citizens  can  add  expressions 
of  their  convictions  by  writing  the 
sub-committee's  chairman.  Rep.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Gallagher,  N.  J.  (235  Cannon 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20515). 

In  the  achievement  of  a  basic  revi¬ 
sion  of  priorities.  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  Peace  Through  Law  (MCPL) 
promises  to  be  a  crucial  initiator  of 
action  on  the  'Hill.'  Composed  of  96 
Senate  and  House  Members  of  both 
parties,  MCPL  has  staff  resources 
to  initiate  analyses  of  major  issues 
relating  to  peace. 

Its  UN  Committee,  (chaired  by 
Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  Calif.,  and  Rep. 
Jonathan  Bingham,  N.  Y.),  in  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  UN-25,  is  study¬ 
ing  plans  for  a  UN  Peace-keeping 
Fund,  for  a  UN  Space  Institute,  for 
a  UN  Commissioner  for  Population, 
for  a  UN  Fact-finding  Panel  and  for 
free  UN  use  of  Intelsat  communica¬ 
tion  facilities. 

Ask  your  Senators  and  Congress¬ 
men  whether  they  are  members  of 
MCPL  and  if  not,  urge  them  to  join. 

Within  the  State  Department's  Bu¬ 
reau  of  International  Organization 
Affairs,  Assistant  Secy.  Samuel  De- 
Palma  has  a  team  of  deputies  explor¬ 
ing  initiatives  for  UN-25. 

In  the  near  future  the  President 
must  report  to  Congress  on  U.S.  pol¬ 
icies  for  international  development 
and  in  that  report  may  recommend 
specific  steps  to  strengthen  U.S.  sup¬ 
port  of  UN  economic  and  social  pro¬ 
grams.  But  there  are  many  more  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  Presidential  initiative. 

High  among  U.S.  priorities  should 
be  the  calling  of  a  conference  of  sci¬ 
entists  and  government  officials  to 
formulate  goals  for  the  1972  UN  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Human  Environment. 


AFSC-FCNL  Testimony  on  UN- 

25:  Specific  recommendations. 

1.  National  and  international 
training  and  research  on  the 
processes  of  mediation. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  UN  Vol¬ 
unteer  Service. 

3.  Adequate  funding  for  the 
work  of  the  UN  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Refugees. 

4.  The  'windfall'  drawing 
rights  created  through  the 
International  Monetary 
Fund  should  be  shared  with 
the  developing  countries 
through  the  World  Bank's 
International  Development 
Association. 


Letters  to  President  Nixon  should 
encourage  him  to  make  a  major 
policy  address  committing  our  na¬ 
tion  to  action  through  the  UN. 

Local  Action  Needed 

An  effective  local  action  could  be 
a  Town  Meeting  on  the  UN  to  which 
both  Congressmen  and  State  Depart¬ 
ment  representatives  could  be  invited. 

Congressional  candidates  for  the 
November  elections  should  be  asked 
to  express  their  commitments  and 
their  suggestions. 

Local  interest  groups  could  re¬ 
assess  their  stake  in  international 
cooperation.  Churches  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  could  be  asked  to  form 
post-Town  Meeting  discussion  groups 
on  continuing  local  projects. 

This  is  the  time  for  citizens  to  ex¬ 
press  their  willingness  to  invest  dol¬ 
lars  and  energy  for  institutions  for 
life  rather  than  for  machinery  for 
destruction. 


Reading  Suggestions: 

25th  Anniversary  of  the  UN: 
House  of  Representatives  Hear¬ 
ings,  February  18-March  5, 1970 
(Write  your  Congressman  for 
this). 

Commission  to  Study  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Peace:  The  United 
Nations,  the  Next  Twenty-Five 
Years  (866  UN  Plaza,  New  York 
City,  10017).  ($1.50) 
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Intensified  Efforts  To  End  Indochina  War 


Washington  "came  alive"  follow¬ 
ing  U.S.  action  in  Cambodia  and  the 
fatal  shootings  of  four  Kent  State 
students. 

Thousands  of  students  and  others 
descended  on  the  Capital  in  May  to 
lobby  for  peace.  And  more  than  700 
of  them  were  briefed  at  a  special 
office  opened  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Cmte.  (AFSC),  in  co¬ 
operation  with  FCNL 
The  number  was  expected  to  reach 


secuting  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  Laos 
after  Dec.  31,  1970,  and  in  Cambodia 
30  days  from  the  date  of  the  en¬ 
actment. 

#  House  Res.  1000,  bi-partisan  res¬ 
olution  requires  all  U.S.  combat  and 
support  troops  be  withdrawn  from 
S.  Vietnam  by  June  30,  1971,  and 
Cambodia  and  Laos  by  June  30, 1970. 

An  amendment  similar  to  H.  Res. 
1000  to  be  introduced  to  Defense 
appropriations  bill. 


of  not  being  passed  this  session  if 
Senate  doesn't  start  moving.  Sent 
back  to  H.E.W.  for  redrafting. 

#  Draft.  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield's  (Ore.) 
office  says  bill  expected  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  (no  date  set  as  of  May  26) 
to  implement  recommendations  of 
Gates  Commission,  including  stop¬ 
ping  inductions  by  June  30,  1971. 

#  School  Lunch.  President  Nixon 
May  14  signed  H.R.  515,  authorizing 
free  or  cut-price  lunches  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  8  million  children  from  low- 
income  families. 


more  than  1,000  by  the  end  of  six 
weeks  of  intensified  efforts  to  help 
end  the  war. 

Much  of  the  work  was  toward  pas¬ 
sage  of  three  measures: 

•  Church-Cooper  Senate  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Military  Sales  Bill.  Pro¬ 
hibits  use  of  funds  for  U.S.  personnel, 
including  advisors,  and  military  as¬ 
sistance  to  Cambodia. 

•  Hatfield-McGovern  Amendment 
No.  609  to  the  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  Bill.  The  major  Senate 
attempt  to  end  the  war,  denies  funds 
(unless  U.S.  declares  war)  for  pro- 

Cambodia  Mail  Avalanche 

Aides  to  Rep.  Frank  Thompson, 
N.  J.,  reported  his  mail  (May  15) 
running  30  to  1  against  U.S.  action 
in  Cambodia  as  an  avalanche  of  let¬ 
ters,  telegrams  and  petitions  hit 
Washington. 

Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright,  Ark.,  received 
(by  May  25)  over  250,000  commu¬ 
nications — petitions,  telegrams,  let¬ 
ters — overwhelmingly  against  the 
Cambodia  move. 


Overall  defense  spending  and  ALL 
amendments  to  make  drastic  cuts  in 
the  military  must  not  be  overlooked. 
For  example: 

•  $68.7  billion  Defense  appropria¬ 
tions  bill  tentatively  expected  for 
House  debate  June  22.  Senate  debate 
follows. 

#  $20  billion  Defense  Procurement, 
Research  &  Development  Authoriza¬ 
tion  Bill.  Senate  debate  in  June-July. 
Passed  House. 


#  Sens.  Frank  Hughes,  Iowa;  Frank 
Moss,  Utah;  Jacob  Javits,  N.  Y.,  have 
proposed  legislation  (S.  3835)  "for 
an  unprecedented  . . .  federal, attack 
on  the  problem  of  alcoholism." 


The  urgency  is  NOW.  Urge 
Congress  to  support  the  Mc¬ 
Govern  -  Hatfield  Amendment 
and  to  make  cuts,  including  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  military  construction  ap¬ 
propriations  bills. 


Other  legislation: 

•  Welfare  Reform.  H.R.  16311 
(Adm.  Plan),  passed  House,  runs  risk 

Latter  to  tho  Editor 

“Stros*  on  civil  rights  Just  now  sssmt  to  most  of 
us  to  bo  in  vary  bad  tasta,  cartalnly  until  violonca, 
daath,  and  property  damage  is  under  batter  control:” 
Joe.  W.  Lucas,  501  S.  Atlantic,  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla., 
32931. 


The  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  inelndea 
Friends  appointed  bjr  19  of  the  25 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  10 
Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  WaMhington  Netotletter  are 
guided  hy  the  Statement  of  Policy 
preparea  and  approved  hy  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  lead¬ 
ings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks 
for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak 
officially  for  the  Religious  Sodety 
of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLET¬ 
TER.  Editor:  Paul  Brink.  Contrib¬ 
utors:  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Frances 
Neely,  Edward  F.  Snyder,  Robert  H. 
Cory,  David  Hartsough,  Edward  T. 
Anderson.  245  Second  St.,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20002.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  $5.00  per  year  ($8.00  air  mail 
outside  U.S.).  Published  monthly 
except  August-September,  when  it  is 
combined.  Second  class  postage 
paid  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


BATE  CHAM6E  F(M  Washwgton  NewsMet  Service— 


RATE  CHANGE 


•  Eleven  Newsletters  a  year 

e  Action  Bulletins — information  and  suggestions 
for  action  when  most  effective 

a  Voting  Record  of  each  Congressman  on  key 
issues 

•  Analysis  of  money  voted  by  each  session  of 

Congress 


Upon  request: 

FCNL  testimony  before  Congressional  Committees 
Information  on  specific  issues 

Special  mailings — Congressional  speeches  and  other 
background  information 

Register  Christian  Opinion — names,  districts,  and  Com¬ 
mittee  assignments  of  Congressmen 

FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy 


Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER,  at  $5.00,  $8.00  abroad  (Air  Mail).  Address:  245 
Second  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  2(X)02  ($5.00  to  residents  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  who  also  receive  a  Newsletter  on  state  legislation. 
Address:  407  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605).  Contributions  above  NEWSLETTER  subscription  price  support  the  legislative  and 
research  work  of  the  Committee. 

((Contributions  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes) 
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